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SIXPENCE 


AERIAL CAMPAIGN of “‘ fright- 
fulness’? in China has earned for her the 
condemnation of the fifty-two nations represented in 
the League Assembly at Geneva. The League and 
its Assembly may not often deserve respect, but 
in this instance there can be no doubt at all that the 
Assembly’s resolution declaring that the air 
bombardment of open towns has “‘ aroused horror 
and indignation throughout the world ”’ voices the 
sentiments of humanity at large. Whether this 
Geneva resolution will have the slightest effect in 
abating the fury of Japanese aerial bombardments 
remains to be seen. Mere assurances such as were 
contained in the Japanese Note on the attack on the 
British Ambassador in China or in later declara- 
tions from Tokio will no longer suffice to cover up 
air raids whose only military object can be to cause 
widespread panic among the unarmed populations 
of undefended towns. The outer world, watching 
this Sino-Japanese conflict, has had more than 
enough of Japanese diplomatic ‘‘eyewash’’ ; it can 
and will in future judge of what is happening for 
itself. Either then Japan must find some other 
more humane means of winning this war she has 
so lightheartedly entered into or she must be pre- 
pared to face the consequences of arraying the 
greater part of the whole civilised world in an 
attitude of ever-growing hostility towards her. 


HEALTH WEEK is with us, and it is to be 

hoped that the impetus thus given to the 
campaign for physical fitness will bring good 
results in the near future. Meetings have been 
held all over the country with the object of drawing 
attention to the schemes already established and to 
the amount of work which remains to be done. 
Fitness is in the air, spreading possibly from 
Central Europe. Its attainment has been said to 
be the new religion in Germany, and certainly no 
one who has visited that country can fail to notice 
the improvement in the national physique. Almost 
it may be claimed that there are no more fat 
Germans. The ideal at which German youth aims 
is the slim Hitler. In this country, too, it has been 
realised that the need for keeping fit does not end 
with youth. Seeds of decay may be planted in 
manhood and early middle age with disastrous 
results later on. At the same time it would be a mis- 
take to expect too much of the Act of this year. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s phrase about a C3 nation has done 
an immense amount of harm. As a race we are not 
and never have been physically third-rate. There 
is history, and recent history, to prove it. The 
phrase might now well be dropped. No one in his 
Senses wishes to depreciate the movements, official 
and spontaneous, now on foot. The training of a 
larger supply of physical instructors should be 
extremely valuable in the future. But what is 
really wanted, here as in intellectual matters, is 
education rather than instruction, Let teachers, 


with the aid, when necessary, of school medical 
officers, inculcate the recognised rules of health. 
If they are observed, Nature will not be called in 
to exercise her ‘‘ healing power.’’ Fresh air, 
moderation in food and drink—more people die of 
over-eating than of over-drinking, the doctors tell 
us—and the careful observance of the rules of 
health will be more effective in keeping a nation 
fit for any emergency than any amount of daily 
dozens. The medieval contempt for the body was 
disastrous : worship of the body and over-develop- 
ment of its capacities may be equally fatal to the 
ideal of physical and mental poise. Moreover 
science fortunately shows that the two are not 
opposites but complementary. 


EYLON’S TRADE COMMISSIONER, Dr. 
P. E. Pieris, set an example to all whose duty 
it is to deliver orations on matters of trade by 
showing, in his recent speech at the India and 
Eastern Newspaper Society dinner at Grosvenor 
House, that such orations, not only need not be 
dull, but may even be both lyrical and entertaining. 
He declined, he said, to be ‘‘ a cross between a 
Blue book and a Blue Stocking.’’ It would not, 
he realised, interest his audience ‘‘ to know how 
many degrees under proof is the arrack turned out 
in the distilleries in Ceylon or the exact percentage 
of carbon in the graphite which we are trying to 
force on an unwilling market.’”’ Instead he slyly 
invited his hearers to contrast the romance of the 
past with the seemingly more prosaic conditions 
of to-day. Their cargoes now-a-days might not 
include ** myrrh, aloes and cassia, nor even ivory, 
apes and peacocks. Tea and rubber are less 
picturesque—but then, think of a great Panda, 
shaven, and hugging a block of ice, dragged from 
its snowy home in the Tibetan mountains for some 
American Zoo, or of some rare and peculiarly 
horrible looking lizard that will eat up your toes as 
soon as look at you. Is such cargo less full of 
romance?”’ From this Dr. Pieris passed on to 
pay tribute to British achievements in Ceylon. 
Under Dutch rule in the eighteenth century, he 
said, the population of the island was about a 
million, and while there was little interference with 
the people, the whole hinterland was left un- 
developed and the poverty of the inhabitants was 
extreme. _British rule had brought great pros- 
perity to the island; the population had increased 
to five and a half millions and the trade of Ceylon 
now amounted, in exports and imports, to five 
hundred million rupees. A large part of the popula- 
tion was still poor and undernourished. ‘‘ But you 
have now given to us the right to think for ourselves 
and to act for ourselves, and on the sure foundation 
which you have laid, it is up to us to build an 
edifice which will be among the permanent monu- 
ments of your own race.” 
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T THE Victoria and Albert Museum a small 
exhibition of patchwork is being held. The 
exhibits are chiefly quilts of the 18th and 19th 
centuries of which the most effective, and possibly 
the most pleasing, is the ‘‘ Durham Feather.” 
There are examples from England, Wales and 
America, and an English quilt, unfortunately 
unfinished, of the late 18th century is a very fine 
example of the work of that period. It is a pity 
that no contemporary quilts are shown. Many are 
being made these days, one just completed by a 
lady of four-score years is as good as any in the 
exhibition. A patchwork coat of soft reddish tones 
is of great beauty. Will dress designers note this 
as a possible fashion for summer wear in the 
future ? 


ULBERRIES are ripe once more in the 
gardens of the fortunate, and a learned 
correspondence is taking place in the columns of 
an august contemporary. Medlars, too, are in the 
news, and a former Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has confessed a preference for jam made 
from medlars and marrows. As the senior burgess 
for Oxford University said gaily of agriculture, we 
know nothing about medlars; the common saying 
that they must be rotten before they are ripe must 
have stood in the way of any wide popularity. But 
mulberries—a goodly and luscious fruit. It is not 
apparently true that Keats wrote the Nightingale 
ode under his own mulberry tree—it was another 
slow-growing tree, the pear; as it has been written 
“who grows pears grows for his heirs.’’ But the 
mulberry is not without literary associations. 
Tradition, unverified and probably untrue, has -t 
that Dr. Johnson in his undergraduate days at 
Oxford, enjoyed mulberries in what is now the 
Fellows’ Garden. All that remains of the tree now 
is a snuff-box, still in use in the Junior Common 
Room, with the punning inscription, Memento 
mori. 


IPPING IS A HARDY ANNUAL for 
conversation at this season among returning 
holiday-makers, when they are not showing each 
other snapshots of little interest except to them- 
selves. No two people are agreed on the subject, 
but it seems unlikely that the continental habit of 
a percentage on the bill will become acclimatised 
in this country. For one thing it does not work 
out fairly—you may pay too little for a short stay 
at a hotel and too much for a long one. More- 
over, the percentage system is apt not to be 
permanent. Either the percentage is increased, as 
is happening abroad, or it is supplemented as a 
reward for special services which it is intended to 
include. The system is not popular with English 
servants, who mostly prefer to rely on the custom 
of the house rather than on the discretion of a 
possibly arbitrary manager. In a book now being 


widely read, to which we hope to refer later— 
** Town and Country ”’ the butler—another who is 
an optimist on private service—writes airily and 
cheerfully, ‘‘ There is nothing right or proper 
about tips, the gentry give what they think fit.’’ 
But we cannot all be gentry, or be sure what the 
recipient will think fitting. 


LACE-NAMES ARE A MINOR branch of 
history and philology which has a society al] 
to itself, and the society at its annual meeting last 
week made a brave effort to increase its popularity, 
In the study or the library the subject may be a 
bit on the dull side; but to anyone living in the 
country it is a fascinating pursuit and may well 
enable the pursuer to contribute something to local 
if not to national history. Ina Sussex village, for 
example, there are woods called Frenchlands and 
another called America. Why? The amateur 
philologist is an inveterate guesser, and here 
guessing is futile and research essential. In an 
adjacent village is the Quaker meeting-house 
called the Blue Idol to which William Penn used 
to be drawn on First-Day behind four oxen. Why 
the Blue Idol? No one knows, but a recent 
suggestion that the name arose from a time when 
the place was temporarily closed or idle while it 
was being painted blue seems fantastic. One more 
example may be mentioned. In a village ‘in Devon 
—where, by the way, the churchyard has a stone 
to the memory of Thomas Cobley, nephew of the 
late Thomas Cobley, presumably our old friend 
Uncle Tom, of Widdecombe—there are cottages 
known as St. Cherries. No saint of that name 
being recorded in history, a little research among 
old maps revealed the fact that the site marked the 
boundary for those seeking sanctuary from the arm 
of the law. 


R. SACHA GUITRY is fond of experiment- 
ing in the cinema and, whatever else Le 
Roman D’Un Tricheur, at the Academy, may be, 
it is certainly a novelty from its opening, which 
introduces those responsible for the music, décors, 
photography, assistant direction and _ shooting 
script, to the end when we see the cheat assembling 
packs of cards at the manufacturers, instead of 
manipulating them elsewhere. From the beginning 
to the finish the various characters on the screen 
remain silent, but Mr. Guitry delivers a running 
commentary to explain both his own actions, and 
those of the other people with whom he, from time 
to time, comes in contact. He has himself written 
the story which he unfolds and which is not only 
blessed with plenty of humour, but is studded in 
parts with wit. By those, however, who do not 
understand French very well, much will be missed, 
for the English titling cannot be expected to keep 
pace with a continuous flow of French that lasts for 
eighty minutes. The story itself is easy enough to 
follow; the various disguises adopted by Mr. 
Guitry in his profession as cardsharper a joy to 
behold, and the twist which turns him from a cheat 
to a genuine gambler wholly excellent. 


I’ THE CITY there is little change to record, 

and the general tone remains quiet and steady. 
What buying and selling is being done comes 
mainly from professionals, speculators and bargain- 
hunters. Until world affairs are in a more settled 
state, the position is likely to remain unchanged. 
The opposition to Japanese methods of war has led 
to some marking down of Japanese bonds, but 
prices are not ruled by sentiment. If Japan wins, 
if only by a compromise settlement, her bonds will 
go up, and in any case, she is not likely to default. 
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Leading Articles 


DICTATORS MEET 


a Berlin-Rome axis has become a familiar 

phrase and it is not without interest to con- 
sider the significance of the phrase. So far as 
memory serves, the word ‘‘ axis ’”’ seems to be a 
newcomer among those vague expressions which 
are the delight of the student of international 
affairs, because they are almost as indefinite as the 
variable circumstances which they are used to 
describe. Yet axis should have a very definite 
meaning, since the first dictionary reference is to 
the axle of a wheel. The characteristic of the axle 
is that the wheel revolves round it. Presumably 
then the world or at any rate Europe should 
revolve round the Berlin-Rome axis. For satis- 
factory revolution the parts of the system through 
which the axis passes must be symmetrically 
arranged about it. A glance at the map of Europe 
shows that any such symmetrical arrangement 
about the Berlin-Rome axis is non-existent. If 
Russia is taken into account, the Eastern side pre- 
dominates enormously. If Russia is omitted, the 
balance can only be achieved if the relations 
between the states on the east and west of the line 
between Berlin and Rome are denied or ignored. 
Another trouble is that the so-called axis has a bad 
break in its centre. Its continuity is broken by 
Austria and until the gap has been filled up, it is 
hard to see how anything at all can revolve 
around it. 


Hitler and Mussolini have been exchanging 
compliments and proclaiming their friendship to 
the world. They both emphasised the common 
bond of fundamental political principles, the 
sympathy that arises between two nations which 
share a similar ideal of government. History does 
not suggest that sympathy of this kind forms a 
solid basis of alliance apart from common material 
and economic interests. Moreover, there is a deep 
gulf between the ideals of National Socialism and 
Fascism. Fascism is essentially Latin, the pro- 
duct of centuries of civilisation. As the Roman 
Church succeeded the Roman Empire in world- 
wide influence, it has no quarrel with Christianity. 
Mussolini would never have permitted any of his 
followers to proclaim the restoration of Jupiter, 
Minerva and Venus, though in point of fact traces 
of their worship still lurk among the Italian 
peasantry, while it would be hard to find in the 
length and breadth of Germany any genuine 
survival of the cult of the Nordic gods. Again the 
tolerance of Imperial Rome which only persecuted 
the Christians when they denied the divinity of 
the Emperors—a symbol that must to the educated 
Roman have been much like singing God Save the 
King or saluting the colours—bars the persecution 


of the Jews and holds it wiser to use rather than ~ 


abuse them. ‘‘ As the sole condition for their 
friendships,” said the Duce, ‘ Italy and Germany 
demand only that no attempt is made to disturb 
the bases of our glorious European culture.’’ 

hese words will scarcely be agreeable to Luden- 
dorff and Rosenberg who are so busy trying to 


disinter Odin and Thor and other barbarous 
deities and recreate the Valhalla that perished long 
ago. Mussolini will take no part in their mimicry 
of the Emperor Julian nor does he impose on art 
the bonds that recently have made Germany so 
ridiculous. 

It is hard to see how the gap of Austria is to be 
eliminated from the Berlin-Rome axis. It was a 
subject that was probably omitted from the 
Dictators’ conversations. Hitler the Austrian 
cannot abandon the demand for the union of 
Austria and Germany. For Mussolini the presence 
of Germany on his South Eastern frontier would 
be less welcome than a Bolshevist state in Spain. 
While the Austrian problem remains unsolved, the 
Berlin-Rome axis remains so fragile and problem- 
atic that there can be no question of Europe 
revolving round it. There was a time when the 
axis might have represented itself as a Great Wall 
to protect the West from the incursions of 
Bolshevism, but Russia is steadily withdrawing 
into the inertia of gloom and terror which charac- 
terises an Eastern tyranny. Its last throw was in 
Spain and there, whatever happens, a Bolshevist 
Government can never prevail. It remains for 
Stalin to kill those who were his friends and 
supporters and prove to the world that the Red 
Army and Fleet are mere bogeys, at least outside 
the Russian frontiers. The Red Fleet could not 
undertake patrols either in the Bay of Biscay or 
the Mediterranean. A battleship goes for a cruise 
in Europe and the commanding officer is shot, 
because his men went ashore and discovered that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was not so 
superior to the capitalist state as they had been 
told. Japan, the enemy of the Far East, is at death 
grips with China, and Russia can do no more than 
join in the protest of the nations against Japanese 
inhumanity. 

Mussolini spoke of interests common to 
Germany and Italy. Such interests are hard to 
find. If Italy refused to join the Central Powers 
in the Great War it was because their interests 
were not hers. Geographically her position 
remains the same. Her eyes must be turned to the 
Mediterranean and to Africa. She is not con- 
cerned with the Atlantic, the North Sea and the 
Baltic, which are always present to the directors 
of Germany’s policy. In the long run her efforts 
must be concentrated on living in harmony with 
the Mediterranean Powers, with France and Great 
Britain above all. Without their friendship and 
support she cannot develop her Abyssinian Empire 
and it is not to Germany that she can look for 
financial assistance. The Rome-Berlin axis is a 
“combinazione,”’ one of those ephemeral diplo- 
matic contrivances so dear to the hearts of Italian 
statesmen. It suits both Germany and Italy for 
the moment, but only as a temporary expedient. 
If reports from Spain are true, there has been no 
love lost between the German specialists advising 
General Franco and the Italian volunteers who 
have done so much of the fighting. There is little 
danger of Germany entering into a great War with 
no other ally than Italy. The Nyon affair showed 
that France and Great Britain are still masters of 
the Mediterranean, though that mastery does not 
mean that we can dispense with good relations with 
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Italy. On the contrary Anglo-Italian friendship is 
as essential to us as it is to them. It is noteworthy 
that ‘‘ Scrutator,”’ the brilliant correspondent of 
the Sunday Times raises the question of the 
recognition of the conquest of Abyssinia, ‘‘ which 
we none of us have any intention of trying 
to reverse.’’ He insists that we must cut ourselves 
loose from the ruinous inheritance of the sanctions 
that failed and use our whole influence on the 
League to induce it to acknowledge the fact of 
Italy’s conquest in return for some concessions on 
the Italian side. This would be a policy of realism. 
No doubt there would be an outcry from our 
vociferous and pugnacious pacifists, but it is only 
by ignoring their protestations that this country 
has been able to take its proper part in the councils 
of Europe and speak with authority on behalf of 
general peace. 


ET PREVALEBIT 


IEUT.-COM. KENNETH EDWARDS has 
written a book. That in itself shows courage. 
He has done more—he has written the full story of 
the mutiny at Invergordon, he has not blinked the 
facts or burked the circumstances or allowed any 
further veil of what some would call a decent 
obscurity to rest over the tragic and stupid and 
disastrous circumstances in the autumn of 1931. 
(‘The Mutiny at Invergordon,” by Kenneth 
Edwards, Lieut-Com., Royal Navy (retired). 
Putnam, 10s. 6d. net.). 


Com. Edwards sets out his premises clearly and 
argues from them not only plausibly but cogently. 
He traces the mutiny at Invergordon to Bolshevik 
contacts made just after the Armistice and to the 
ceaseless efforts made by Bolshevik and Communist 
agitators to undermine the sense and tradition of 
discipline throughout the armed forces. He comes 
by these degrees to the actual events at Inver- 
gordon. These he sets out in clear narrative form 
supported by documentary evidence and reference, 
and it has a painful but absorbing interest for all 
who concern themselves with the safety, honour 
and welfare of Great Britain and the British 
Empire. 


On the whole, Com. Edwards finds everyone to 
blame—the agitators, the men who became their 
dupes, the Labour Government, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and, above all, the Admiralty system 
—or want of system — which sent a fleet and its 
Commander-in-Chief to sea in complete ignorance 
of decisions which were vital to their welfare and 
of which they should have been given the fullest, 
earliest and most candid knowledge. He defends 
warmly individual officers who were, in his 
opinion, made the scapegoats of the occasion and 
he curses the unimaginative Authority of the 
politicians and the weakness of the Board of 
Admiralty (most of whom were sick or on leave at 
the critical moment) not only for imposing pay cuts 
in the form in which they were thrust upon the men 
but for handling the whole affair from beginning 
to end without any understanding of human feel- 
ings and without any proper regard for the right 
conduct of discipline. 


A great many people, in the Senior Service and 
outside it, will disagree with some or many of the 
author’s conclusions, both personal and _ public, 
His “‘scapegoats ”’ will not be heroes to everyone 
and Mr. A. V. Alexander has, not unnaturally, 
impugned almost all of the facts cited by Com, 
Edwards and derided almost all of his conclusions, 


These are the inevitable reactions to such a book 
as this and they do not lessen in any way the sense 
of impartially presented history or the accumulation 
of absorbing interest with which Com. Edwards 
has invested a volume which he has written 
carefully and fully and brilliantly. 


Their remains the accusation made by some naval 
officers and many others which Mr. A. VY, 
Alexander states as follows :—‘‘ I believe that an 
real friend of the Royal Navy who reads the book 
will consider that it would have been far better 
never to have been written.’’ If Mr. Alexander’s 
English is not impeccable he expresses a point of 
view which probably comes first to the mind of the 
reader. The mutiny at Invergordon was an ugly 
business. Whatever the precise degree of blame 
which should be attached to anyone and everyone 
concerned, and whether the mutiny was or was not 
an important factor in driving the country off the 
gold standard, it humiliated England, weakened 
our military strength, and lowered our reputation 
in all other countries. 


Therefore, being Englishmen, we are apt to 
think and to say that the least said is the soonest 
mended. A good deal of subterfuge, evasion, and 
weakness glossed the affair over at the time and it 
is disconcerting now to have it re-opened. Weare 
all to-day proud of and confident in the ships and 
men and discipline and comradeship and loyalty of 
the Royal Navy. There is no reason to doubt the 
justification for our confidence and pride, so why 
not let the dead past bury its dead and say nothing 
more about it ? Would not that make for a happier 
state of affairs, whereas this dissection of old and 
septic bones may upset the whole apple-cart? 


Lieut-Com. Edwards himself gives the answer in 
his preface. ‘‘ There are some who hold that 
Invergordon is best forgotten. Invergordon is 
history. The greatness of the British Empire has 
been built on the faculty of the race for learning 
aright the lessons of history. To ignore history 
because it is unpleasant is to’turn a blind eye to its 
lessons. When Nelson put his telescope to his 
blind eye he did so, not in flinching from the enemy, 
but to avoid seeing a signal to retreat. There must 
be no retreat from Invergordon.” Among the 
lessons of Invergordon which this author seeks to 
impress ‘‘ is the need for realisation of the fact 
that the British sailor of to-day must be treated as 
a human being capable of thought and feeling, and 
that he is an intensely proud man, who deeply 
resents meddling in his affairs by civilians who do 
not understand him or his problems.”’ 


That is the truer point of view. ‘No good can 
ever come of pretending that the mutiny of Inver 
gordon never happened. But all sorts of good can 
be found in a full explanation and frank discussion 
of its causes and origins, its incidents, and the 
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deductions which should be made from them. It 
was time for such a book as this, which puts Inver- 

ordon in its proper place and perspective as part 
of history. And a retired naval officer has done 
good work for his Service in writing it. 


VENGEANCE 


RAPPLER was a bully, and like most bullies 
he was not really brave. Exceptionally big 
and strong he was a terror to all the hounds in 
kennel, all, that is, with the exception of Marquis, 
that hard-cased old tough who feared nothing on 
this earth. Only once did Grappler try his tricks 
on the lord of the kennel and then he came off so 
badly that ever after he gave the old warrior a 
very wide berth. 

It happened when the pack was walking out for 
exercise in the kennel field. Marquis was walking 
in solitary state in his accustomed place by the side 
of Tom the whip. Grappler had been casting 
covetous eyes on this honoured position for some 
time and on this particular afternoon he made up 
his mind to attain it. He edged up beside the 
black muzzled old hound and growled a warning 
and at the same time edged with his shoulder. 
There was one rumbling snarl, a flash of teeth and 
Grappler went flying through the air with a deep 
rip in his shoulder. Cowed he picked himself up 
and slunk away. 

Ever after that he was very careful not to upset 
old Marquis and so well did he keep out of the way 
that a further lesson was not forthcoming. But 
with the other hounds he was overbearing and 
arrogant. There were, indeed, a few bold spirits 
who tried to take him on but they were not strong 
enough. Even the ladies of the pack were not 
safe from his bad temper. Little Vandal, that 
most cheerful and inoffensive of hounds bore upon 
her neck the scars from Grappler’s teeth. She had 
done nothing, merely jostled him accidentally at 
the feeding trough, but to the bully that slight 
touch was enough excuse for seizing her and 
shaking her like a rat. 

Repeated thrashings made no difference to him. 
He was a born bully and oppressor of all animals 
weaker than himself. He was hated by them all, 
but that he did not mind for he knew that when 
Marquis went, he alone would be the ruler of the 
kennel. But that dream was never fulfilled, for 
long before Marquis retired, vengeance overtook 
the bully. 

The Master had bought a draft from a neigh- 
houring pack. Amongst them were three young 
doghounds, Viking, Conquest and Vaunter. 
These three had been together for most of their 


short lives, for they had been walked by the same - 


farmer. Great friends they were and always 
together. They slept next to each other on the 
— and at exercise they were always side by 
side. 

_ It was Viking who started the trouble. Quite 
innocently he rubbed against Grappler at exercise. 
Instantly the big hound was round and into him. 
White teeth flashed and ripped before Tom could 
Jump in with his flailing whip. When at last he 
did separate them Viking lay bleeding on the 
§tound from a torn neck. 


They carried him to a hospital shed and dressed 
the wounds. For two days he did not eat and 
they thought he was going. But in the end he 
rallied and began slowly to recover, but it was a 
long time before he reappeared in the kennels with 
his neck crossed by an unsightly scar. 

His two friends did not make a great show of 
welcoming him, but Tom noticed that when they 
walked out Viking walked in the middle with his 
friends like guardians on either side. He noticed 
too that the same thing happened in the kennel 
yards, and knowing hounds as he did he knew that 
there was trouble brewing. 

It did not come for some time. But one after- 
noon the three laid down together and seemed to 
hold a consultation. Their plans were laid and the 
time had come to put them into execution. 

The afternoon wore away and evening came. 
The hounds drowsed on their benches, for the day 
had been hot. The dusk came and cooled the air 
and with the dusk came Tom to shut his charges 
up for the night. Round the great stone yards he 
went, closing the doors of the lodges. Amber 
eyes opened and throaty growls greeted him. 

At the bottom of each lodge door was a small 
dog-hole through which a hound could pass to get 
a drink if he needed it. These holes were left open 
at night. Tom finished his work and went back to 
his cottage and silence came to the kennels. 

The moon came up and flooded the yards with 
light. The kennels were silent. Inside it was 
dark, save for the reflected moonlight. In his 
own special corner slept Grappler, and it was worth 
noticing that he was as far away from Marquis as 
he could get. He slept soundly and noisily. 

But suddenly a form arose from the bench and 
leaped rudely upon him. It was Vaunter. He 
did not stay to meet the infuriated Grappler face 
to face, but fled through the dog-hole to the yard 
without. Grappler was furious. His eyes glowed 
red with anger at being so rudely awakened. He 
jumped from the bench and _ followed his 
tormentor through the hole. 

Vaunter was in the yard and Grappler made a 
silent dash at him. He dodged and fled round the 
yard. Grappler turned to follow, but as he did so 
two pairs of jaws seized him from_ behind. 
Unseen, Viking and Conquest had followed their 
enemy. 

They had got him now. Strong as he was he 
could not fight the three. One was at his throat 
and the other two were hanging on to his forelegs. 
He knew it was a battle to the death and tried to 
scream for help, but the teeth in his throat choked 
him. Round and round the yard they thrashed in 
grim silence. There could only be one ending. 
Gradually the bully weakened until at last he lay 
motionless upon the flags. Then and then only 
did the dauntless three release him and creep back 
to their bench. Tom found him next morning 
stretched stiff and cold upon the stones. He 
opened the lodge doors and looked in. ‘* Now 
then,’’ he said, ‘‘ which of ye done it.’”” The 
yellow eyes looked up at him and the most 
guileless were those of Viking, Conquest and 
Vaunter. 

DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 
ROMANCE OF A FAMILY 


[THE story of a family in two or three generations 

is a not uncommon theme with the modern 
novelist. But the liveliest of imaginations could 
hardly provide a richer store of material for colour- 
ful narrative and demonstration of character than 
Mr. Robert Henrey has discovered in the hundred 
years’ history of his own family (‘‘ A Century 
Between,’’ Heinemann, illustrated, 15s.). No 
doubt it is his art in setting out this history that 
largely accounts for its fascination. | When he 
dresses for us his pageant of the past, he knows 
how to make it surprisingly alive to us. Victorian 
scenes of the ’thirties, ’sixties and ’nineties, with 
their political and other personalities, are as vividly 
real as those of to-day. And there are no mere 
ancestral ghosts flitting about Mr. Henrey’s pages, 
but human beings of real flesh and blood in whose 
lives, activities, romance, emotions and even 
afflictions we are impelled to take a keen sympa- 
thetic interest. Nothing could be more moving, 
for example, than the presentment of the crippled 
child Arthur with his cherished possessions, spend- 
ing the greater part of his short life in an invalid 
chair at Brighton. And as for romance and 
spirited adventure, this family biography begins 
and ends with it, from the runaway marriage of 
Henry Fitzroy with Hannah, the beautiful 
daughter of Nathan Rothschild, down to the 
author’s own post-war journalistic adventures in 
Ireland, Greece and America. Blanche, the 
daughter of Hannah, had much of her mother’s 
spirit and independence of character, and after her 
marriage with Sir Coutts Lindsay she became a 
patroness of the arts. This was the ‘‘ greenery- 
yallery ’’ period, and we are able to look back on 
its extravagances with entertainment through Mr. 
Henry’s revelations of Blanche’s shrewd and 
humorous mind. Altogether a delightfully written, 
enjoyable book. 


THE P. AND O. CENTENARY 


The P. and O. Company celebrated its centenary 
this month, and the story of its progress and 
exploits during these hundred years was entrusted 
to the very capable hands of Mr. Boyd Cable. It 
was a good choice, as readers of ‘‘ A Hundred 
Year History of the P. and O.”’ (Nicholson & 
Watson, illustrated, 10s. 6d.) will agree. Mr. Boyd 
Cable has omitted nothing from the record that 
ought to have been there, but he has so managed 
his handling of the necessary statistics that they 
merely serve to illustrate the grandeur and the 
picturesqueness of the tale he has to tell. 

The first sailings of the Company were, of course, 
confined to Spain. But by 1840 it had already 
begun its ‘‘ Oriental ’’ venture by running ships 
to Egypt. Then in another two years it had estab- 
lished contact with India, its passengers having to 
disembark at Alexandria and take the ‘‘ overland 
route ’’ to Suez, where they found another ship 
awaiting them to carry them on to Bombay. After 
this came further extensions of service to Italy, 
Greece and the Black Sea and to Ceylon, Madras, 


Calcutta and China, and finally, many years after 
(in 1852), to Australia. The Crimean War brought 
its difficulties to the Company through the raising 
of the price of coal and the Government’s refusal 
to amend a hard and fast mail contract. And with 
the opening of the Suez Canal, the Company had 
not only to face a heavy loss over its now useless 
‘“ overland route ’’ equipment, but also to incur 
additional expenditure in satisfying the require- 
ments of the Egyptian Government and the inter. 
national sanitary board. However, throughout its 
history the Company has had the good fortune to 
be under the guidance of extremely able and far- 
sighted managing directors and Chairmen—Arthur 
Anderson till his death in 1868, and then first Sir 
Thomas Sutherland and afterwards the late Lord 
Inchcape. It is to this famous trio that the Com- 
pany’s successful emergence from various crises 
and its rise to its present position of importance 
among the great shipping lines of the world has 
been unquestionably mainly due. 


LOUIS XVI's ILL-FATED SON | 

History has a way of repeating  itself—in 
refusing to let certain people die in the way 
appointed by Fate. Humanity is and has always 
been extraordinarily credulous where its sympathies 
or romantic interest have been excited. This 
accounts for stories such as many of us have heard 
repeated in our own life-time, that Kitchener 
escaped from the Hampshire disaster, that one of 
Tsar Nicholas’ daughters survived the 
Ekaterinoslav massacre and that Lawrence of 
Arabia had been seen directing the Abyssinian 
operations against the Italians. If stories such as 
these can gain any credence at all in_ these 
enlightened days when news is flashed with 
lightning rapidity from one end of the world to the 
other, one can understand how much easier it was 
for generations without our present facilities for 
acquiring accurate information to accept as true 
most of the whisperings borne on the wings of 
rumour. The unhappy son of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette was perhaps a not unnatural 
subject for the kind of rumour that was to be 
spread about him—after his reported death in the 
Temple in 1795. His separation from his parents, 
his tender age, the cruelty of the Communards 
towards him, the tragic fate of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette were enough in themselves to 
move the sympathies of the outer world to this 
child victim of the French Terror. The story that 
he had been rescued through another child being 
smuggled in to take his place was, therefore, one 
well calculated to receive widespread acceptance. 
And herein the imposters saw their chance and 
greedily took it. 

What really spoilt the story, of course, was that 
there were far too many people subsequently 
claiming that they were Louis-Charles or Louis 
XVII. There were altogether some thirty of 
them. Mr. J. B. Morton, in his well-documented 
and detailed account of the Dauphin’s brief life 
(‘The Dauphin,’ Longmans, illustrated, 
12s. 6d.) finds room for the stories of four of them. 
He also shows most conclusively that all the 
known facts are against any possibility that the 
Dauphin could have been rescued. After the 
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harsh treatment the child had received and his 
close confinement in the most unhealthy of con- 
ditions he could not have been expected in any 
case to live very long. He had begun developing 
signs of tuberculosis by the winter of 1793. In 
January, 1794, he was shut up alone in a tiny cell 
and there he remained for the next six months, his 
food being ‘‘ pushed through a little barred 
ichet in the lower half of the door. The top 
part of the door was also barred, leaving a grille 
through which the Commissioners could peer, to 
attest his presence. Nobody spoke to him. He 
was without fire, and without light, save what 
filtered in from the shuttered window.”’ The only 
wonder is that these horrible experiences did not 
kill him and that he lingered on, in a terribly weak 
and emaciated state, till June, 1875. Mr. 
Morton’s book is both a fascinating and scholarly 
one, fascinating because of the style in which it is 
written and scholarly because of the amount of 
research that has obviously gone to its making. 


NEW NOVELS 


It is the fashion now in certain circles in the 
literary world to present King Richard III as a 
much-maligned monarch who was neither the 
hunchback nor the monster of iniquity Shakespeare 
and others have made him out to be. No doubt 
we must make every allowance for Tudor mis- 
representation of a King whom Henry VII ousted 
from the Throne; and in an historical novel at 
least it is quite permissible to take the line that 
Richard had many other qualities to recommend 
him than the mere courage which no one has yet 
denied him. In Mr. Patrick Carleton’s fine tale, 
“Under the Hogg ”’ (Rich and Cowan, 9s.), we 
are invited to contemplate a monarch with an 
indomitable will and noble ideals who is driven by 
circumstances too strong for him into evil courses. 
And whether Mr. Carleton is right or wrong in his 
estimate of Richard’s character he gives us a man 
whom it is possible to understand and who has the 
real breath of life in him. His reconstruction of 
the period, too, is done with a knowledge and an 
adroitness that are most impressive. 


““A Gay Good Night,’? by David Winser 
(Longmans), is a novel of Oxford life. The 
author has rowed in the Oxford boat in the last 
three boatraces and is also the winner of the 
Newdigate Prize. His familiarity with the 
environment he describes, his large fund of 
humour and his happy knack of phrase have all 
helped to produce a book that can be read with 
considerable enjoyment. It is a story that 
Suggests a moral: the vanity of undergraduate 
ambitions when brought up against the realities of 
life. But that moral is not unduly stressed and it 
is as the purveyor of delightful extravaganza that 
Mr. Winser will appeal most to those who read 
his book. Some passages in it are extremely 
amusing: for example, the accounts of under- 
§taduate orchestral practice, of the tennis party 
on Boar’s Hill and of the early morning encounter 
with the Professor who shunned giving lectures. 


An American story, remarkable alike for the 
virile sincerity of its writing and for the pleasing 
variety of its studies in portraiture, is ‘‘ To My 


Father,’’ by Charles Werten-Baker (Rich and 
Cowan, 8s. 6d.). The theme is a man’s search for 
strength and power and self-knowledge after an 
unsatisfactory and misspent youth. There is an 
undercurrent theme, too, of the Southerner’s 
dislike of the North and of his strong desire to get 
back again to his ancestral Virginia. The con- 
trasting scenes and influences of North and South 
and the threads of many different lives are deftly 
mingled into the pattern of the hero’s own life to 
make an exceedingly attractive and convincing tale. 

‘* We Their Shadows,’’ by M. A. Gore-Yeo 
(Mortiboys), is a Cornish story written by one who 
obviously knows his people and portrays them with 
a sure touch. It will delight all Cornwall-lovers 
and those who like a good story rich in local 
colour. 

The author of ‘‘ Miss Buncle’s Book,’’ Miss 
D. E. Stevenson, has introduced a number of 
complications into her new book, ‘‘ The Story of 
Rosabelle Shaw ’’ (Chambers)—with a villainous 
Irishman who wrecks a ship and thereby brings 
into the Shaw household another villain in the 
shape of the foundling Rosabelle’s father adopted 
—but this does not affect the smooth running of 
her story. If there are any improbabilities in the 
tale, the reader is content to forget them owing to 
the quiet charm and humour of its telling and to 
the skill with which scene and character are 
depicted. 


Mr. Walter Brierley has given us another very 
moving story in ‘* Sandwichman ”’ (Methuen), the 
hero of which is a young miner with ambitions to 
better his position in life. The hero’s stepfather 
has no sympathy with these ambitions and quarrels 
in the home circle destroy the hero’s chances of 
success in the examination for which he is 
entering. Things go from bad to worse with him 
and finally on the death of his mother he takes to 
the road. It is a story in which unemployment 
plays its grim part and the tragedy of it is not the 
less intense for the author’s air of detachment in 
revealing its gradual and inevitable advent. 

**Worth While,”’ by P. C. Wren (John Murray), 
is a sequel and companion book to ‘* The Man 
of a Ghost ’’ and gives further glimpses into the 
life and adventures of Mr. Wren’s courageous and 
chivalrous hero, Richard Wendover. The scene 
is laid in the Sin-kiang province of China, in 
Tashkent and on the Pathan borderland 
beyond the administrative border of the North- 
West Frontier Province of India. It is 
a story which affords full scope to Mr. Wren’s 
exceptional powers of thrilling his readers and 
keeping them on tenterhooks from one chapter to 
the next. Nor does Mr. Wren omit to mingle 
with his thrills the pleasing element of romance. 

Mr. Leonard R. Gribble is one of the most 
prolific of modern authors and ‘‘ Who Killed 
Oliver Cromwell ’’ (Harrap) is his twenty-second 
crime novel and the thirtieth book of any kind he 
has written. It is also the eleventh novel in which 
Inspector Anthony Slade of Scotland Yard 
(Department X 2) appears. The Oliver of the tale 
is, of course, not the genuine Oliver with the 
genuine historic wart. There was no mystery as to 
how the Protector died, but there was a great deal 
of mystery as to how the man who was dressed up 
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as Oliver Cromwell at a fancy dress ball, came to be 
stabbed to the heart. And that mystery leads to 
others. Slade fans will be pleased that Mr. Gribble 
has provided the Inspector with puzzles worthy of 
his admirable talents and featured him in yet 
another dramatic story. 


Derbyshire moorland is the background for Mr. 
Francis Vivian’s ingeniously worked out mystery 
‘‘Death at the Salutation’’ (Herbert Jenkins). The 
dead man is found to have been drugged by 
chloral and many hours later poisoned by cyanide. 
His body was discovered beside a dewpond, with 
his car standing close by, the ignition switched off, 
the gear level in neutral and the handbrake full on. 
It looked like suicide at first, but this solution is 
soon ruled out. The Salutation Inn figures 
prominently in the story because it was in its 
vicinity that the body was discovered and it was 
there, too, that the man had been seen lying on a 
sofa in what seemed a drunken stupor. The 
Scotland Yard detective’s investigations produced 
a number of surprising revelations all of which 
naturally go to making a good mixed grill of 
exciting reading. 

Most writers of detective fiction, having once 
created a new kind of sleuth, amateur or profes- 
sional, generally proceed to make him the hero of 
a succession of tales. Not so Mr. George Worthing 
Yates. Having introduced to his readers of 
** There Was a Crooked Man ”’ the highly original 
Geoffrey Bennett, Lord Broghville, he is done with 
him, for the time at least, and in his next and latest 
book, ‘* The Body that Came by Post’ (Peter 
Davies and Lovat Dickson), produces yet another 
kind of detective : one who was sacked from Scot- 
land Yard for wilfully allowing a murderess to 
escape and who has taken to drink and become 
rather disreputable in appearance in his exile in 
Spain. The background ‘of this new story is 
Southern Spain at the beginning of the Nationalist 
revolt. The plot is both ingenious and exciting and 
the characters are all drawn with considerable skill. 
In short, a tale that can confidently be recom- 
mended to the more discriminating of crime fiction 
readers. 


Mr. George Goodchild has made considerable 
play with his Chief Inspector McLean, but has 
clearly not yet exhausted his possibilities as an 
astute and charming mystery solver. The Chief 
Inspector makes his reappearance in ‘‘ Having No 
Hearts ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton) and intervenes in 
his quiet, masterly way to save a country Super- 
intendent from making a hopeless mess of a murder 
case in which friends of McLean get involved. An 
excellent story, in which the surprises are kept well 
to the end and in which McLean shows that he is 
not among those who “ have no hearts.’’ 

Another favourite of the crime fiction fan, Mr. 
R. Austin Freeman’s celebrated criminologist, 
Dr. Thorndyke, throws remarkable fresh light on 
what looks like the suicide of a man who has 
gambled his money away and is at the mercy of a 
blackmailer (‘‘ Felo De Se,’? Hodder & Stoughton). 
The first part of the story is told straightforwardly 
by a City Bank clerk and the remainder by Dr. 
Thorndyke’s Watson, Dr. Jervis; and while the 
reader is treated very fairly throughout both parts 


of the tale, he will hardly be prepared for the final 
denouement. 

‘* Death Overseas,’’ by Charles Barry (Hurst & 
Blackett), does not, as the title might suggest, take 
us out of England. The murder actually is staged 
in the Overseas Buyers’ Club in a London Indus- 
tries Fair. It is a well-told tale, with an unusual 
and attractive setting and with clever charac. 
terisation in it. 

That a modern criminal should seek to emulate 
the famous Colonel Blood and steal the Crown 
Jewels is, as some of the characters in ‘“‘ The Man 
Who Stole the Crown Jewels ”’ (by Augustus Muir, 
Methuen, 3s. 6d.) candidly admit, rather incredible, 
Still the plans are laid and, despite all precautions, 
go very near to achieving complete success. Mr. 
Muir provides his reader with plenty of exciting 
incident and a pleasing romance as well—and for 
all this the price of his thriller is amazingly cheap. 

Miss Mary Fitt has a gift for creating interest- 
ing characters and atmosphere and a style of writing 
that gives a special distinction to her stories of 
crime. In ‘‘ Three Hunting Horns ”’ (Ivor Nichol- 
son & Watson) she transports us to a chateau in 
France and into the company of some remarkable 
people, with, after a brief interval, a series of three 
murders. It is a good plot and a story that should 
prove to be another “‘ winner.” 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 

John Murray’s announcements for October 
include ‘‘ Fanny Keats’ by Marie Adami. This 
book is based on material not previously published. 

Viscount Samuel’s new book “* Belief in Action: 
An Everyday Philosophy ”’ will be published by 
Cassells on October 14. 

On the same date Methuen will be bringing out 
the first general selection, humorous and serious, 
of what is considered the best of Sir Owen 
Seaman’s verse. The selection is edited by R. S. 
Clement Brown. 

In the near future Constable expect to issue the 
first of the series of volumes Mr. Harold Nicolson 
is writing under the general title ‘‘ In Search of 
the Past.’”’ The first volume will be entitled 
‘“‘ Helen’s Tower’’ and will cover the period 
1892-1902, its central figure being the Viceroy and 
diplomat, Lord Dufferin. 

Among the forthcoming books of the Oxford 
University Press is one to which seven Oxford 
Professors and lecturers have contributed—‘* The 
Individual in East and West,”’ edited by the Rev. 
E. R. Hughes, Reader in Chinese Religion and 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 

In November, Allen and Unwin will bring out 
an English translation of ‘‘ Cleopatra ’’ by Emil 
Ludwig. 

Early this month the Manchester University 
Press will publish, for the British Society of 
Franciscan’ Studies, ‘‘ Franciscan History and 
Legend in English Medieval Art.’? The book, 
which is edited by Dr. A. G. Little and is the final 
volume of the Society’s publications, contains 
chapters on Wall-paintings by Professor Tristram, 
Screen-paintings by the Revd. W. W. Lillie, 
Glass and Embroidery by the Revd. C. Woodforde, 
Illuminated Manuscripts by Dr. Little, Seals by 
Mr. H. S. Kingsford, etc., and is illustrated by 
53 full-page plates. 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S IMMIGRANTS 


continue to be heard in the 
Australian Press over the admission into the 
country of immigrants from Southern Europe. The 
answer to these protests is that most 6f the immi- 
grants are nominated by relatives and friends 
already in Australia, that these immigrants are 
admitted under permits which insist upon ‘‘ good 
health and morals,’’ that men ‘‘ guaranteed ’’ by 
relatives must land with £50 and that those without 
guarantee have to produce evidence of capital 
amounting to £200. It is pointed out that the 
number of Italians in the country all told can hardly 
exceed 20,000 and that ‘‘ the influx of southern 
Europeans ’’ at the present time is far smaller than 
it was before the depression, when 7,000 Italians, 
1,350 Greeks and 1,140 Yugoslavs arrived in one 
year (1927). The “influx ”’ looks larger only 
because British immigration has ceased, and 
because most of the aliens travel in two or three 
foreign ships. 


The Sydney Bulletin declares that not only has 
British immigration ceased, but there is a 
persistent, though small, exodus of people of 
British stock : excess of permanent departures over 
permanent arrivals was 1,248 in the year which 
saw 2,262 Italians, Greeks and Yugoslavs come in. 
“Why,” it asks, ‘‘ is this loss of British popula- 
tion going on when Australia has become so fair 
a field for the employment of skilled workers, of 
whom Britain has a superabundance? Why has 
the flow of British capital to Australia shrunk to 
a trickle? It is surely not that Britons with 
capital to invest and labour to employ are ignorant 
of what Australia has to offer. There is a volume 
of evidence, especially since 1931, that they watch 
Australian developments and events very closely. 
The main fault lies with our politicians. They 
and their crazy taxation are keeping alive the dis- 
trust which Mr. Lang implanted in the British 
mind when he went off his political head. It is 
felt in Britain that there is no invitation to new- 
comers in the multitude of taxes invented by the 
multitude of authorities, nor any guarantee that 
they will get a fair share of the profits of enter- 
prise, and that Government’s share will be fair 
and fixed. They object particularly to the dozen 
income taxes, some of which, as in N. S. Wales 
and Victoria, are clapped on already-taxed income 
from other States and (in spite of the satisfactory 
British and Commonwealth Government arrange- 
ment) from Britain itself; and others, as in 
Queensland, are imposed arbitrarily on profits 
alleged to be made in that State with a punitive 
touch in the case of businesses the ruling party 
doesn’t like. Lighten the burden of taxation and 
remove the uncertainty; in other words, substitute 
one definite and intelligible Commonwealth tax for 
the dozen disorderly, uncertain and, in the mass, 
rapacious taxes with which industry is now smitten 
by seven Parliaments and seven departments ; and 
British enterprise would swiftly respond. There 


would then be no need to bewail the drift away 
from Australia of people of British stock or rail 
at the advent of 300 or 400 aliens a month. The 
300 or 400 aliens would be lost among the 
thousands of arriving Britons, as they were 
before.” 


Meanwhile, the Bulletin suggests, encourage- 
ment might be given to the revival of child immi- 
gration on the Kingsley Fairbridge plan. ‘‘And 
since Britain has 1,900,000 more women than men 
and Australian city girls won’t take country work 
—this was the subject of a rueful debate at the 
N.S.W. Farmers’ and Settlers’ conference—the 
introduction of domestics under contract should be 
resumed.” 


NORTH AUSTRALIAN PATROL 


According to accounts appearing in the 
Australian papers the Commonwealth authorities 
hope to have within a year’s time three ships and 
a seaplane patrolling northern waters. Common- 
wealth Ministers, it is said, view the activities of 
Japanese pearlers seriously. They are determined 
tu prevent use of the Australian coast as a base for 
the operations of the Japanese. Construction of 
the new patrol ship has begun at Cockatoo Dock. 
It will be about 80 ft. in length, armed with 
machine-guns, and with accommodation for a crew 
of six or eight. Although delivery had been 


expected at Christmas, it has since been learned 
that owing to the world shortage of engineering 
supplies, at least nine months will elapse before 
the boat is completed. 
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2 October 1937 


CANADA’S MINERAL OUTPUT 


Many of the important industries in Canada are 
now showing a marked improvement in their 
production figures. Conspicuous among them is 
the mining industry. During the first six months 
of this year it reached a larger value of output than 
at any other time in history. It runs to over 
£43,000,000, or roughly £10,000,000 greater than 
the first six months of 1936, and it seems that the 
total record of the whole of last year—£27,300,000 
—will easily be outstripped in 1937. Metals 
increased in value by 35 per cent. over the six 
months’ period; fuels by 6 per cent. ; non-metallic 
minerals by 51 per cent., and structural materials 
by 29 per cent. 


THE IMMORTAL McINTOSH 


This is a bumper season for Canadian apples. 
Crop reports from all parts of the Dominion tell 
of fruit of particularly fine quality in abundant 
measure, and large consignments have now begun 
to reach British shores. It is estimated that the 
total Canadian yield will run to over five million 
barrels, and the shipments of some thousands of 
barrels which have already reached Liverpool, 
Glasgow, London, Manchester, Southampton, 
Avonmouth, Cardiff and Newcastle are the 
beginnings of an inflow which should exceed any 
effort Britain has yet made to keep the Doctor 
away. It is, perhaps, not without significance 
that the season will reach its full swing at the same 
time as the Government’s National Fitness 
campaign. Among the many varieties which have 
been selected from exhaustive tests for despatch to 


Great Britain one of the most popular is still, as 
in past years, the McIntosh Red. Both its name 
and the entire apple trade in which it plays so con. 
spicuous a part are memorials to a remarkable Scot. 
The odd thing is that so little is known about him 
in his native land. He was James McIntosh who 
gave the world the famous apple known as the 
McIntosh Red. In doing so he also laid the 
foundations of a trade which has, since it began, 
brought millions of pounds to other settlers in the 
Dominion. 

McIntosh went to Canada many years ago and 
when clearing his settler’s holding in Ontario he 
noticed a wild apple tree with fruit of particularly 
attractive appearance. An agriculturist of experi- 
ence, he set about propagating the fruit 
systematically, and soon was growing the McIntosh 
Reds on a commercial scale. He lived to see his 
apples grown in almost every Province of Canada. 
Until recently the historic tree from which they 
sprang was still standing. 


ROYALTIES ON INSULIN 


Sir Frederick Banting, the great Canadian dis. 
coverer of Insulin, was offered only four shillings 
for the results of his work. As a medical man he 
could receive no more than the nominal dollar 
being paid for the patents of his process, but even 
this he refused. Nor would any of his four 
associates take a cent, although they themselves 
were not medical men. All the Royalties have 
gone back into further research work. These 
revelations have just been made public as a result 
of discussions at a recent session of the American 
Chemical Society at Rochester, New York. 
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A FOUR-THOUSAND MILE CHAIN 


Canada is forging ahead with the last two links 
of her great trans-Continental Highway. One of 
the most remarkable engineering feats of its kind, 
it will enable motorists to travel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, over a distance of 4,000 miles. 
From Halifax they will pass to the charms of old 
Quebec thence to Western Ontario, via the Prairie 
Provinces to the ultimate grandeurs of British 
Columbia through snow-capped mountains, soar- 
ing above the river rifted forests. One missing 
link is along the northern bend of the Columbia 
River between Golden and Revelstoke in British 
Columbia—a fifty mile task which is being carried 
out by the Survey and Engineering Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources. The other 
uncompleted section of this gigantic undertaking 
is along the shores of Lake Superior in Ontario 
where for roughly sixty miles of virgin country the 
construction of the road is being supervised by the 
Ontario Government. 

The completion will mean much to the tourist 
industry in Canada, already one of the largest 
industries in the Dominion. During the first half 
of this year, according to the latest returns from 
the Immigration Branch, there was an increase of 
nearly 1,000,000 visitors from across the border 
compared with the same period of 1936. Actual 
figures were 6,374,339 from America against 
5,409,331 last year. It is estimated that visitors to 
Canada spend £60,000,000 every year, and the new 
highway, linking as it will, some 400,000 miles of 
road penetrating to all parts of the Dominion, will 
bring substantial accretions to an already 
substantial total. 


CANADA’S AIRCRAFT 


Canada leads the world in the use of aircraft for 
the transportation of freight, although her popula- 
tion runs to a mere eleven millions—or is the feat 
largely due to this very sparsity of population over 
a vast land? In 1931 the total business was 
2,372,647 Ibs., vet in five years this had increased 
to 25,387,719. Last year the United States carried 
6,958,777 Ibs. by air. A principal factor in this 
unrivalled activity is the enormous mining develop- 
ments in the northern areas so remote that had it 
not been for the aeroplane much of the wealth now 
being obtained would have been inaccessible. The 
plane takes hours to complete a journey which 
in ordinary circumstances meant weeks of 
travel. A noteworthy point is the high degree of 
efficiency maintained by the pilots of these planes. 
The commercial aviation averages show 0.522 
passengers killed and 0.835 passengers injured per 
million passenger miles. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


A preliminary analysis compiled from reports 
sent in by 1,283 Dominion manufacturers of iron 
and steel during 1936 shows a gross production of 
£88,248,866 at factory prices. Compared with 
other years this output was 13 per cent. above 1935 
and 43 per cent. above 1934. These factories had 
between them a fixed working capital of 
£113,922,988 and on a monthly average employed 


103,650 persons who were paid £24,562,659 in 
wages during the year. Material used in 
manufacturing cost £45,040,306. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA’S PROGRESS 


The extraordinary improvement in the finances 
of South-West Africa, and the generally pros- 
perous economic condition of the Territory, are 
reflected in the recent return of revenue collections 
for the first three months of the financial year. 

With an estimated total of ordinary revenue, for 
the whole year, of £663,250, the first three months 
show collections as £223,000. When the estimates 
were framed in March it was anticipated that 
£45,000 would be collected during the whole year, 
under extraordinary revenue, whereas £61,447 was 
actually collected during the first quarter. Included 
in this amount is a windfall of £45,000 for 
Coronation stamps sold during this period. 
Actually the amount of Coronation stamps sold up 
to the time sales closed (June 31) is considerably 
higher, and will only be reflected in a half-yearly 
statement of revenue collections. Accordingly, 
in the first quarter, £274,447 was collected, against 
a grand total estimate of £708,250. 

While revenue continues to rise, there is no 
corresponding rise in expenditure. The Adminis- 
tration appears to be carrying out its policy of the 
strictest economy, despite improved conditions. 
With total estimated expenditure, from revenue, of 
£676,654, the Administration have only spent 
£131,991 in the first quarter. The same state of 
affairs prevails in expenditure from loan funds. 
Here £11,931 was spent during the first quarter, 
as against an estimate of £70,000; so that only 
£143,922 has been spent in the first three months, 
whereas the total estimated expenditure for the 
whole year is £746,654. It is anticipated that, 
although the Administration budgeted for a deficit 
on the year’s working of £38,000, the final figures 
of the annual accounts will probably show a con- 
siderable surplus. South-West Africa, with 
improved mineral activity and continued prosperity 
of cattle and karakul farming, is gradually leaving 
behind the financial morass in which it wallowed 
for several years. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S POLICE 


The report of the South African Police Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which heard evidence in all 
parts of the Union, was issued in Pretoria recently. 
The Commission found that, on the whole, the 
South African Police Force was well organised 
and efficiently administered; that the corruption 
which it found existed in the years immediately 
preceding 1935 was confined to a very small section 
of the force, and that the force, as a whole, incurred 
considerable undeserved obloquy as a result of the 


. Witwatersrand police scandals, which were con- 


fined to a few men in a large force. The report 
stressed the fact that it would be extraordinary 
indeed if a force of some 10,000 men were entirely 
free even from a few isolated cases of corruption. 
The detection ability shown by the Police was good 
and a highly pleasing feature was the absence of 
any racialism. On the other hand the Com- 
mission found that relations between the Police 
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and the public—especially the Bantu public—in 
the towns was unsatisfactory; and that this was 
due mainly to the fact that the younger recruits 
had not been properly instructed. The course 
at the training depot ‘‘ gave the recruit mental and 
physical fitness and discipline, but failed to pro- 
vide sufficient training in police duties.’’ One 
result was the unskilful handling of crowds by 
young constables. Another was injury to the former 
good relations between officers and men. The 
Commission recommended more instruction in 
police work proper and less military training; 
particularly it said there should be more training 
in the handling of the public, both European and 
non-European. It approved in general of pro- 
motion being based on an examination system 
coupled with selection influenced by seniority, 
personality, initiative, judgment and capacity for 
leadership. The minimum period of service 
necessary in rank before promotion should, the 
report said, be five years for a constable, two years 
each for second-class sergeants and_ first-class 
sergeants and, before promotion to commissioned 
rank, a candidate should have served three years 
as a first-class sergeant or two years as a 
head-constable. 


A RHODES LETTER 


Two valuable sets of private papers have come 
to-the Natal Archives. These are private papers 
of Mr. Harry Escombe, who was Prime Minister 
of Natal in 1896-97, and Sir George Morris Sutton 
of Howick, who was Prime Minister of Natal from 
August 18, 1903, to November 3, 1904. A letter 
from Cecil Rhodes to Harry Escombe, although 
undated was contained in an envelope which bore 
the Cape Town postmark of June 23, 1899. The 
following is the letter : 

‘* My Dear Escombe: Thanks for letter. If it 
meets with your view I propose running home now 
for my railway money and to arrange the com- 
pletion of the transcontinental telegrams. I wish 
to work from both ends. I suggest we go up on 
my return and take a run through. If we get a 
majority I can try a Federal resolution in the next 
Cape Parliament. If Rhodesia crushings con- 
tinue, the matter should not be long before it takes 
a practical form. Our great enemy will be 
Hofmeyr here because poor fool he only thinks of 
Africanderism, by which he means Dutch 
Africanderism, and he believes Federalism will 
destroy the supremacy of his little clique. Yours, 
C. J. Rhodes.” 

The Escombe papers contain important details 
concerning the early history of Natal, more 
especially in connection with the proposed con- 
stitutional changes of 1888 which eventually led to 
the establishment of responsible government in 
Natal in 1893. The letters reveal the inner 
workings of the political moves of those days and 
show Harry Escombe to be in communication with 
most of the prominent politicians in Natal and the 
Cape Colony. They form a valuable addition to 
the history of Natal. The Sutton collection was 
presented by the grandson of Sir George Sutton, 
Mr. Cherrington Sutton, Chief Inland Fisheries 
Officer in Natal. Sir George was very active in 


bringing about responsible government. He was 
one of the members of the deputation entrusteq 
with the mission to England when the Natal 
Constitutional Bill was laid before the English 
Cabinet. 


GENERAL SMUTS’ VISION 


““T am a lover of Rhodesia,’’ said General 
Smuts, when opening the Agricultural Show 
recently at Bulawayo. ‘‘ I love the land and the 
people. I am interested in this country, in its 
problems and in its people, and in the struggle 
that you are putting up as a young community 
here in the middle of Africa. Rhodesia has been 
part of my vision. My vision of South Africa 
includes Rhodesia. You occupy a_ difficult 
position and your outside critics do not realise 
your difficulties.’”’ ‘‘ Your critics,’’ continued the 
General, ‘‘ find fault with you, but I do not. All 
that I have learned of the people of this country is 
that it is a plucky little people. You have been 
tested in late years as very few small people have 
been tested, but you did not sit down and despair.” 


COUNTRY OPENED BY BRIDGE 


A new British bridge constructed in the heart of 
the African continent has opened up a wonderful 
new holiday country. It is an astonishing 
structure. Buried in the primeval veld it seems, 
at first sight, to be carrying an almost useless 
motor road from wilderness to wilderness across the 
mile-wide Sabi river. But this modern marvel of 
fine drawn steel, the third largest suspension 
bridge in the world, incongruous though it looks 
in such a setting, is far from useless, for it has 
lain open to the traveller the most fertile and 
beautiful region of Southern Rhodesia. The 
eastern boundary of this colony is a bastion formed 
of a mass of mountain ranges running north and 
south. To the east, again, is the low lying littoral 
of Portuguese East Africa and the sea. To the 
west of these mountains lies the plateau of 
Southern Rhodesia, on the central watershed of 
which runs the main line of the railway that worms 
its way through the mountains at the border town 
of Umtali and reaches the Indian Ocean 150 miles 
distant, at the Port of Beira. From the neighbour- 
hood of Umtali, running south for nearly 200 
miles, and on the Rhodesian side of the mountains, 
is the Sabi river. There is, therefore, to the south 
of Umtali, a long strip of mountainous country 
separated from the rest of Rhodesia by the Sabi 
river and bounded on the other by sheer precipices 
and foreign territory. Before the opening, a year 
ago, of the Birchenough Bridge, as it is called, 
the inhabitants of this strip had access to the 
railway and the midlands of Rhodesia only by 
roads that ran north and south along the 
mountains, Journeys that once took weeks by 
wagon are now done in hours by car. The high 
rainfall and the steep gradients in this belt of high- 
lands have, in the course of ages, resulted in 
numerous minor rivers and streams cutting deeply 
into the land and leaving separate and complex 
mountain groups and wooded valleys. The out- 
come is a wild and broken country of extraordinary 
fertility, infinite variety and delightful climatic 
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conditions. From the principal township in this 
area it is called the Melsetter District. The name 
Melsetter was given by the Moodie family after 
their original home in the Orkneys. Mr. T. 
Moodie and his party trekked up to Mashonaland 
and settled there in 1892 from the Orange Free 
State. With ploughs, seeds, cattle and horses 
such a journey was then a tremendous undertaking. 

Until a few years ago tourists seldom visited the 
fairyland of the Moodies. Farmers grew wonder- 
ful crops but had great difficulty in marketing 
them. The great Sabi was very difficult to cross 
at the best of times, and for a considerable part of 
the year was entirely impassable except by fragile 
native canoes. To-day Melsetter is served by a 
regular service of Diesel-engined motor buses 
owned by the Rhodesian railways. From the 
tropical palms and fantastic shaped baobab trees 
of the sandy Sabi valley, along which the 
mysterious exotic gold-mining ancients of 
Rhodesia once drove long lines of slaves from the 
interior to the coast, one ascends quickly from the 
great bridge to a land of morning mist-clad 
mountain-tops and evergreen hills down which 
perpetual streams rush amidst ferns to pour them- 
selves over dizzy precipices. The first township 
reached is Chipinga near which is the Selinda 
mission station, perched on the top of an isolated 
mountain. ‘* Selinda’’ means the place of 
watching. In this neighbourhood there are 
particularly fine forest trees. The motor road 
leads north from Chipinga for 45 miles to the 
township of Melsetter, and native life and wild 
game are interesting features of this mountainous 
country. Melsetter lies 5,000 feet above sea level 
between two mountains, Roads lead in all 
directions to farms where, besides cattle and many 
agricultural crops, there grows a_ remarkable 
variety of fruit. The road on to Umtali, 97 miles 
to the north, begins in grassy uplands and passes 
innumerable ravines and gorges. Perhaps the 
most wonderful view of all is of the Chimanimani 
mountains which is obtained when the road is in 
a pass 7,000 feet above sea-level. 


BUDDHISTS’ JERUSALEM 


“ Christians have their Jerusalem, Mohamedans 
their Mecca, Hindus their Benares. We 
Buddhists must establish our most sacred place in 
the world on the same recognised footing,’’ runs a 
message left by Sister Vajira, the English Buddhist 
nun, formerly Miss Evelyn Grant-Robinson, before 
she left Ceylon for India. She is now resident at 
Isipatana, Saranath, Benares, and during her stay 
in India she hopes to devote herself to the cause 
of Buddha Gaya. Sister Vajira, who lived while 
in Ceylon in a hut of her own on Dharmaraja Hill, 
Kandy, has donated her hut to Dharmaraja College 
to be converted into a shrine, which will be known 
as the Vajira shrine. 

In a letter addressed to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
(a similar letter was sent to Mahatma Gandhi) the 
Secretaries of the Buddha Gaya Defence League 
declare that the extreme gravity of the situation 
created in the Buddhist world by the recent act of 
the Government of India in removing the official 
custodian of the Buddha Gaya shrine has not been 
generally realised in India. ‘‘A strong movement,” 


says the letter, ‘‘ is afoot to organise a campaign to 
regain Buddha Gaya by resorting to non-violent 
Satyagraha. It is an indisputable fact that Ceylon 
has since Buddha’s death always taken the lead in 
defending or propagating His wonderful doctrine. 
And in the present struggle for freedom Ceylon has 
once more shown its importance in taking the lead 
to organise a Satyagraha campaign. Buddha sat 
at the foot of the historic Bodhi Tree at Buddha 
Gaya resolved to gain Enlightenment and he got 
up triumphant. Similarly we have decided to squat 
at Buddha Gaya until the adamant Mahant yields 
to the demand of the Buddhist world. 

‘It is proposed that a band of lion-hearted volun- 
teers from Ceylon, Burma, Chittagong, India, 
Siam, Japan, China and other Buddhist countries 
should meet in Calcutta and march to Gaya for the 
purpose of offering Satyagraha at the Buddha 
Gaya shrine . . . The five hundred millions of 
people living in China, Cambodia and Japan, 
Siam, Burma, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria and 
Ceylon look up to India as their Holy Land, while 
the people of India have refused to welcome them 
to their ancient home. The holy temple of Buddha 
Gaya where the Lord Buddha thought out the 
doctrine of Ahimsa 2,500 years ago, to-day, is the 
scene of Himsa, where the Sanyasis of the Saivite 
sect slaughter hundreds of goats on the Kali Puja 
day year after year. The sin of killing in that holy 
spot is truly great. Not until the whole body 
politic of Hindus rise and undo this act of 
unrighteous injustice could they gain Swaraj.”’ 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, the well-known Indian 
Nationalist of Sadakut Ashram, Patna, has in- 
formed the Secretaries of the League that he will 
request the India National Congress Ministers in 
the Indian Legislature to take up the Buddha Gaya 
auestion in the Councils. 


CEYLON’S CHARCOAL 


To increase the quality of coconut shell charcoal 
which is used in the manufacture of gas masks, a 
new type of kiln for burning the shell has been 
made in England for shipment to Ceylon. Methods 
for producing the charcoal in Ceylon are at present 
somewhat primitive and the quality of the product 
has not been properly regulated or controlled. This 
new kiln, which is of a semi-automatic type, will 
remove these handicaps. At the request of the 
Ceylon Coconut Research Scheme, the Imperial 
Institute has also been helping the industry. The 
Institute has carried out experiments with coconut 
shell charcoal and considerable assistance has been 
rendered by the formulation of a local standard for 
charcoal quality. 

Last year Britain purchased 64,500 cwts. of 
Ceylon charcoal for gas masks, valued at £14,000 
and during the first seven months of this year has 
imported 51,417 cwts. valued at £13,350. 


TO FIGHT MALARIA 


Sir Malcolm Watson, of the Ross Institute, will 
sail next month for Ceylon in connection with the 
Malaria Control Scheme which is being organised 
in the Island. The invitation is welcomed by the 
Ross Institute as it opens up a new and important 
field of research for them and also as it will bring 
the Institute into closer touch with the planters, 
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Letters to the Editor 


TO PREVENT WAR 


Sir,—Has not the moment arrived when Great 
Britain would be well advised to cut her losses and 
to discard the League of Nations as the sheet 
anchor of British foreign policy ? : 

The dream of the perfect League of Nations must 
inevitably remain a dream for centuries to come: 
in the meantime, if we are to believe in our 
destinies as a great nation, it appears grossly unfair 
to the British people and their descendants to base 
British foreign policy and the defence of the Britisn 
Empire on such a chimerical ideal. To one who 
lives principally on the Continent, the acute state 
of political tension which is crippling industry and 
progress all over the world to-day appears to be 
chiefly due to the uncertainty which exists in the 
minds of the various European Governments, 
whether they be democratic or totalitarian, as to 
exactly where British democracy stands. Abolish 
all doubt on this point and the danger of another 
great war in Europe will vanish. 

Let the British Government, after a referendum 
to include the Dominions, state in the plainest of 
language that under no possible condition will 
Great Britain go to war unless she herself or any 
part of her Empire be actually attacked. The 
United States of America has to all intents and 
purposes already taken this step; once Great 
Britain had done the same, it should not be beyond 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


the capabilities of the Statesmen and Press of each 
nation to so educate public opinion in their respec. 
tive countries as to bring about a purely defensive 
alliance between the two great Anglo-Saxon demo. 
cracies ; such a happening would reduce the danger 
of a world war to a minimum. 

The cost of maintaining a_ British-American 
defence force of all arms and of irresistible strength 
would be trifling compared with the moral and 
material gain to the peace-loving peoples of the 
British Empire and the United States. 

It is submitted that, given the wealth of Great 
Britain and the United States and the power of 
modern methods of propaganda, the creation of a 
world-wide Anglo-Saxon alliance for defence is a 
far more attainable and practical suggestion for the 
establishment of world peace than is the setting up 
of a League of Nations which perforce can only 
consist of a hundred races whose manners, customs 
and languages are entirely different. 

Cyrit Rocke, Lt.-Col. 

Rome, September 20, 1937. 


THE AIR MENACE 


Sir,—The ruthless bombing of unfortified towns 
in China by Japanese airmen has rightly been con- 
demned by Geneva. But it is to be feared that no 
resolutions recording ‘‘horror’’ over such 
methods of warfare will prevent their being adopted 
by any enemy in any future war. 

The object of these wholesale massacres is clearly 
to produce mass panic which will paralyse the 
defence of the country subjected to this intensive 
bombing from the air. We have long been warned 
that in all future wars there will be no real “ non- 
combatants ’’; the enemy will include the whole 
population, men, women and children -whose 
“‘will” to defend their country will be broken by 
mass massacres. Japan has shown the way; and 
her example will certainly be followed. Hence 
the imperative need of taking measures beforehand 
to protect the civil population. 

And what, one may well ask, is our own Govern- 
ment doing in this regard? Where are the gas 
masks and bomb-proof shelters? Echo answers 
““ where ?” T. J. Harrison. 

Camden Town. 


MICE AND MEN 


Sir,—Perhaps I can hardly expect you to allow 
me to call attention to a misprint in your own 
columns; but it seems to me, as a life-long reader 
of proofs, a unique example of how the alteration 
of a single letter may alter the sense of an article. 
You were referring to the scientific expedition to 
the ‘‘ island in the sky ’’ in the Grand Canyon, 
where it was hoped by some to find a lost race of 
men, and you pointed out that so far all that had 
been found was a couple of mice, quoting happily 
the Latin saying about mountains and mice— 
Mures. Unfortunately the word appeared as 
Mares or men! It is the old story. When a com- 
positor does not know a word—and why should a 
compositor know Latin ?—he sets up the nearest 
word he knows, and hopes for the best. And 
sometimes the editorial Homer nods. Excuse 4 
piece of impertinence from 

ONE OF YOUR ADMIRERS, 
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Your Investments 


WALL-STREET’S INFLUENCE 


Baie the early stages of Britain’s recovery 
and the upward movement in securities on the 
London market, the influence of Wall-street was 
decidedly small and the home market went ahead 
despite all the uncertainties which surrounded the 
American position. With the recovery in U.S.A. 
making great strides at the end of last year, how- 
ever, at the same time as the first doubts were 
expressed here as to whether recovery was not 
slowing up, America’s influence on the London 
market began to return to more normal propor- 
tions. The effect of this has been seen in the past 
few weeks when a wave of depression on Wall- 
street caused by nervousness as to the international 
situation and by official action to curtail all specula- 
tion in the States, which is Wall-street’s breath of 
life, brought security prices in London tumbling 
down in sympathy. 

Opinion has already been expressed in these 
columns that, failing War itself, British industrials 
for the most part appear cheap and that in any case 
the margin between gilt-edged yields and those on 
leading industrials has become too wide, and now 
the market shows signs of endorsing this view. 
But the most important development is the further 
co-operation between British and American 
authorities to tax out of existence movements of 
‘hot’? money, as our American friends style 
funds which are, without warning or consideration, 
transferred from one centre to another in search of 
temporary safety. 


CuTTING LOOSE 


In the long run this is bound to involve a weak- 
ening of the ties between London and New York 
on the investment side and British investment will 
be confined once again almost entirely to home 
securities. Though one cannot regard this as a 
step in the much desired direction of freer inter- 
national credit movement, many British investors 
will welcome the fact that weakness in Wall-street 
is likely to have less effect on British securities; 
and the outlook for Wall-street at the moment is 
not on the whole bright despite the obvious under- 
valuation of certain American securities such as 
New York Central Railroad common stock at 
around 27 and U.S. Steel at 83. But if 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration is to continue to 
interfere in every form of financial and commercial 
practice in the States, the less connection there is 
between London and New York, the better. 


EXCELLENT INDUSTRIAL RESULTS 


Contributory towards the better tone in the 
London market has been the crop of excellent 
industrial results announced in the past week. 
United Steel Companies, one of the largest of 
British Steel manufacturers, whose dividend policy 
in the past has been anything but extravagant, is 
paying 8} per cent. for the year against 7} per 
cent. last year. At 32s. the £1 stock units yield 
over £5 6s. per cent., a good return for a security 
of this class, Thos, W. Ward, the Sheffield ship- 


breakers, ironworkers and contractors, had a rise 
in profits last year of £117,380 and from earnings 
of 234 per cent. the ordinary shares received a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. At 36s. the shares yield 
nearly 5} per cent. Renold and Coventry Chain 
Company earned record profits of £305,164 last 
year, an advance of £58,854 compared with the 
previous year. At the present price of 48s. the 
shares give a yield of over 6 per cent. Austin 
Motors dividend is maintained at 50 per cent. 
including the 25 per cent. cash bonus and the 5s. 
units at 42s. 6d. return nearly 6 per cent. on the 
money. These gre examples of the success at 
present being enjoyed by the Iron and Steel and 
Engineering industries. 
IRON AND STEEL SHARES 


There are numerous other examples of good 
income yields available in this section at present 
levels. Thus John Brown at 35s. 6d. return 
£5 12s. 6d. per cent. gross, while Sheepbridge Coal 
and Iron at 46s. 9d. give a return of about 5} per 
cent. and Shipley Colliery at 4ls. 6d. return 53 
per cent. Davy and United Engineering at 26s. is 
also a promising share giving a yield of over 5} per 
cent. and Ruston and Hornsby and Colvilles both 
give over 5 per cent. All these are thoroughly 
sound shares in an industry at present enjoying a 
large measure of prosperity. Richard Thomas and 
Co., whose huge capital plans lead the market to 
take a cautious view of future dividend policy, 
actually give a return of 7} per cent. on the basis 
of last year’s dividend and at 18s. 9d. they may 
well prove to be considerably undervalued. Even 
well-covered preference shares in the Iron and 
Steel list can be bought to give nearly 5 per cent. 
return and of these Pease and Partners 5 per cents. 
at 20s. 3d. are as attractive as any. 


E.M.1. REsuLts 


The report had been spread around the Stock 
Markets that Electric and Musical Industries Ltd. 
were to pay a bonus for the past year in addition 
to the usual 10 per cent. dividend and consequently 
the 10s. shares dropped sharply to 19s. 6d. when 
no bonus was announced. But there is a satisfac- 
tory rise in profits from £266,789 for 1935-36 to 
£363,964 for the year to September 30th last, an 
indication of the success which is attending the 
directors’ effort to place the business on a broader 
basis following the reorganisation made necessary 
by the ascendancy of the wireless over the gramo- 
phone industry. At their present price of just 
over 20s. the shares yield practically 5 per cent. 
and, judged on the past year’s earnings, they look 
by no means unattractive at this level. 


PROPERTY SOCIETIES 


At a time when the security markets are so dis- 
turbed investors may be tempted by offers of a 
‘“‘ safe 5} per cent.’’ in some property society 
registered, not under the Companies Acts, but 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies’ Acts. 
It should be emphasised that the security for such 
‘‘ investments ’’ is merely there while property 
values are maintained; should lettings prove diffi- 
cult then the Societies would be unable to pay this 
high rate of interest while the buildings would 
decline in capital value and investors would find 
the greatest difficulty in realising their holdings, 
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importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


Trafalgar-square, London, W. 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


For Life Annually 

Vice-President - - - 2 0 0 5 00 
Fellow - - - - 10 10 0 1 10 
Member £5 0 0 010 

Includes Magazine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without - - 05 0 
Associate - - — from {0 2 6 
to {0 1 0 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the Fron FE 
communicate with the General Secretary, The 


patriotic citizens 


LONDON. 


HOTELS COURT Hotel, Finsbury 

ee London, N.4. 00 Bedrooms, 

with & C. running mF excellent 

for permanent _ residence. 

AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— New dance floor; anee comfortable lounges. 

Victoria Hotel. Rec 8; Pens., 6 gns. F ange Bedroom, reakfast and_Dinner, 

Nicely situated, with garden, near sea ill 

and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 

and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special KSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 33, 

Winter terms. St., Russell Most central for 

RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL business or pleasure. Room and 

HOTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin ng bkist., 5/6. 30/-. & C. 

sea and lawns. Comfortable residentia all rooms. Centr Posting.” Fiol. 

hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Me 

BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 

near Britis u 
UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The Balconies Visitors.” os Bath and Table d’Hote 


Private Hotel. Downs vie Pens., 
4 ene. each per week, fall 
oating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs Hustou ‘and’ King’s 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-.  Pens., Stations. Accom. 230 g ; Room, Bath, 
8/6. 


from gns.  Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, and Table d’Hote Breakfast, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is “ OTHERINGAY, ” 17, Gordon street, 


the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. e 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: fast 5s. . uston. Bed & Break- 
LY, Cambs, —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., Lacey. Tei. Euston $356. 
5. Pens., 5 gens. W.E., £2 is: 


Lun., Din., 5/-. Boating. GARTH 69, Gower Street, 


W.C.l. B. & B. 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 

OLKESTONE. =the ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; Ruining, The & water in, 
8 mins. to Sea and Cliff Hall. Excel- 5761. 


lent table. ‘“ Not lee but everything of 
the best.”—3-4 gns. Winter, 2 gns. = 


Book. NEWLANDS HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery ! ri Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard _st., 
ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- C.1.—80 bedrooms, & C. Water. R. 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- & B. from 5/- per day—Reduction weekly. 
phone: 761, 762. ina. Terminus 5480. 


SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great &. 
Andrew _ Street, W.C.2; 2 mins. Leicester 
Square Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. Water, 
Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 18/6, 


AVISTOCK CLUB —37-40, Tavistock 
square, W.C. Accom.: 82 Gent 
Members. _ Room <" Bkft. 32/6 to 45 
Full Board 2} gns. ns. 
Members 6/6 per night. C. all rooms, 
Quiet and central. 


W. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
apptd. house, 
very central. kfst. from 6s. 6d. 


Running Nl, in all rooms. Prop. 
J. & C. L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 


W.C.1.—Nr. RUSSELL Modern 
Bed-Sit Rooms. Divans. Own G ‘ooker, 
bath., serv., 100 rooms. Single ibs. Double 
£1.—12-17, Regent square. Tel.: Ter 4lll. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens. 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gne. curing 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf nis. 


Rec., 4; from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun.; ites, 1/6; Din., 
Garden. 


LOW. — Revs) Squadron Hotel. 

i te” 20; Re 2 Gan from 
er. ennis 

1 minute, from, bar. Fully licensed. 


Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-d H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ‘Phone: 399. 


Hotel, Sea Front. 
Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 
3 tage. Bathing, tennis, 
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